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Editor’s note 


The main act of celebration of the Golden Anniversary of the club, the dinner, has passed, and it is 
time to congratulate all involved in the organisation of what was an outstanding event. 

While we celebrate, however, we would do well to consider Professor Malcolm Calder’s words 
regarding the ageing of Field Naturalists Clubs in general, whether this is happening to our Club, 
and whether there is a need to act. We are lucky to have some outstanding young members as well 
as our revered old hands, but we must not become complacent. Most of us became naturalists 
because of the influence of someone who combined knowledge, enthusiasm and the ability to 
communicate with us. We must not neglect in our term opportunities to share what we have with 
others, and especially the young. : 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Notes from the 50th Anniversary Dinner 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 
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There was a friendly mood in the air when I arrived at 7 o’clock at the Burnett Lounge for the 50th 
Anniversary Dinner of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. Most people were there by that time 
and were greeting members and friends, many of which they probably had not seen for a long 
time. There were many faces there which I had never seen and I spotted some name tags of 
famous members that I had only heard about. 

When the official proceedings started Rob Moors welcomed us and presented Win Demeo with the 
life membership of the Club. Then Peter Ellis, a life member himself, handed out two more life 
memberships, to a surprised Rob Moors and Glenise Moors. All three recipients were very 
deserving of this honour, and the audience gave them all great applause. We were especially 
pleased that Win was able to receive the life membership in person. After this we were called in 
for dinner. 


The speaker for the night was Dr Malcolm Calder, former Professor of Botany at Melbourne 
University and now a full-time conservationist. The title of his talk was “What it means to be a 
Field Naturalist’. 

After Dr Calder announced the title he said that he could sit down now because we don’t really 
need to be told anything about this subject. But he didn’t. 

He recalled how he got interested in field natting as a young child watching ants and as a youth 
when he listened to Crosbie Morrison on New Zealand Radio, and how, during his time at 
Melbourne University, he taught some of the BFNC members present that night. He congratulated 
the Club for reaching 50 years of age and expressed his appreciation for the invitation to this dinner 
in an atmosphere of friendship. 

What it means to be a field naturalist: it means a thirst for understanding what we are seeing around 
us, a constant hunger for new experiences in the natural environment. As a result, field naturalists 
have a tremendous knowledge even though they rarely admit to it. The speaker emphasised that 
knowing about nature involves more than knowing the names of plants and animals; naming is 
only the first step. Once we get past the problem of naming things (and that is at times difficult 
because names change frequently, just when we’ve got used to them) then we need to ask: What 
are these plants and animals doing ? How do they live here ? How do they survive here ? What 
problems do they face here ? How are they linked into the food chain? 

Field naturalists have to think of these things because bureaucrats don’t. 

Field naturalist do not lie in front of bulldozers and they generally do not have arguments with 
Ministers, but since funding in areas of conservation is diminishing all the time and expertise is lost 
from Government Departments, field naturalist are more and more involved in the gathering of 
information. The Bendigo Field Naturalists have a long record of this. 

Dr Calder emphasised how important it is to support the Club and in this context he spoke highly 
of Jane Cleary’s work as the BFNC secretary (the model of a Club secretary for all of Australia !). 
The speaker ended on a somewhat urgent note: the field naturalist movement is ageing, that is, the 
type of field naturalist of the Crosbie Morrison style. Today’s field naturalists must also try to 
attract young members to the Club to continue the work. 
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After the speech, we all got up and raised our glasses to the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 
Bill Holsworth thanked the speaker and presented him with the past publications by the BFNC. 


Then there was the “Orchids of Bendigo’ to launch. Malcolm Calder and his wife Jane had drawn 
straws to decide who would launch it and Malcolm had won. He started the launch by telling us 
that the books had only arrived that day from Melbourne. You would never had known this 
looking at Rod Orr, the author. He looked as calm as usual. 

Dr Calder told us of his appreciation for the Box-Ironbark country and his (and people’s in 
general) fascination with orchids. The book had its origins in the early issues of the Whirrakee 
with articles and illustrations by Bob Allen, Tom Patullo and Graham Hill. Rod Orr had put all 
these together, updated them and added his own colour photographs (taken in natural light, so they 
look as they do in the field). 

We were reminded of the earlier speech: “But don’t just look at the orchids ! Think of all the 
interrelationships in their environment.” For example the role of local climatic conditions and 
native bees in the pollination of some Thelymitra. The book will help in the appreciation of this 
endless complexity. 


After the launch, Tom Patullo drew a number out of a bag and Jean Ipsen’s dinner ticket number 
matched it, so she won a copy of the book. 


Then the cake had to be cut. 

The honour went to John Ipsen, a member from the very beginning of the Club. John recruited 
Bert McMasters for this job, who joined the Club only a short while after John, and they both cut 
the cake together. 

John then mentioned some of the early members and the whereabouts of their relatives. 

We even had a member of the Cohn family present, Shelley Cohn, who is the grand-daughter of 
Marc Cohn’s brother Leo. (Marc Cohn was the Club’s first president, see April and May issue of 
Whirrakee) 


Rob Moors finally thanked all participants and helpers for the night. Ninety-two members, former 
members and friends had attended the evening. Jane got a special round of applause for her 
involvement because without her the night would not have been as lovely and well organised as it 
was. 


For me, a relative newcomer to the Club, the greatest pleasure came from watching older members 
greet-each other, especially those that had not seen each other in ages, from watching John Ipsen 
and Bert McMasters cut the cake, from seeing Peter Ellis, Bob Allen and Reg Smart talk about the 
old times over their dinner and remembering, as usual, the smallest details and from seeing the care 
and friendship expressed by Club members for the older members and those that were not well. 

I found the night inspiring and left feeling happy. 


Thanks to Lyn Hamilton for letting me look at her notes (some of which are incorporated in this 
report). 


Below: 

At the conclusion of formalities, 
members rushed to purchase the 
‘Orchids of Bendigo’. 

Tom Patullo, Graham Hill, 

Bob Allen and Rod Orr are 

seen here busily 

autographing copies. 

The speaker Dr Malcolm Calder 
(left) already has his copy. 
(Photographer: Jan Orr). 


Vale John W. Kellam 


We have lost a good friend and a diligent observer. Johnnie quickly joined with the 
foundation members to be one of the most prominent investigators; his interest in 
every phase of the Club’s activities was always refreshing. 

Born in Maryborough in 1905 to reach his 90th birthday just before he died; to leave 
his wife Mavis, a daughter Glenda, sons Keith and Barrie, while one son, Trevor, 
pre-deceased him. 

He received education at State and High School at Maryborough where he was 
influenced by a prominent Bird-Man, Alec Chisholm; Chisholm was an instructor in 
the High School and John was to receive impetus by following the early man’s 
examples. 

As a naturalist he became famous in his finds of fossils and precious stones; noted for 
his tireless searching, with his tall frame bent almost to ground, often with this nose 
to grass. 

He should have better credit for many of his fossils, which were his own finding, 
while a formation of glacial evidence, uncovered by the waters of Eppalock, is now 
known as Kellam’s Rock. 

As a leader of the Club he occupied most prominent Chairs and he was first president 
of the Club’s Bird Group. 


Of my association with Johnnie Kellam, I found he was a most articulate naturalist, 
whether the subject be Geology, Botany, Ornithology, Insectology, antology and any 
other -ology which had anything to do with nature, or natural history. During the 
sixties when the Club was editing and publishing the ‘Bendigo Naturalist’ and I was 
one of the co-editors, along with Johnnie Kellam, Bob Allen and Frank Robbins 
(deceased), we spent many hours editing the various articles sent in for publishing. 
- This is when we realised the great and varied knowledge of Jack Kellam. whether it 
be spelling, grammatical faults or facts about nature or natural history. 
How often have we heard at Club meetings when some specimen was presented by a 
member, for identification “ask Johnnie Kellam”. John would always have the full 
answer. He was a great believer of “eyes on” or “hands on” experience. If a report 
came in that a particular bird had been heard or seen in an area, he has been known to 
go to the area, camping, to hear or see for himself. Many hours, or rather, days, he 
has spent bird banding with other Birdo members to supply reliable records of bird 
migration and other facts about the birds he banded. 
In the last issue of Whirrakee we published an article on Flesh-eating Plants of 
Bendigo. In this issue we submit an article on the graptolites of Bendigo which gives 
some idea of the diversity of his knowledge. He entitled his article ‘Writings in. 
Stone’. 
Yes, truly have we lost a knowledgable Club member and a kind, friendly mate. 
Yes, truly, Johnnie was a nice bloke. 


John Ipsen and Tom Patullo 


At the Graveside 


We laid you to rest in a garden, Johnnie 

at the foot of a Yellow Box tree, 

and knowing you as well as we did, Johnnie 
that’s just where you’d like to be 

and the Rosellas chattered above you, Johnnie 
as we lowered you into the ground, 

and the soft, warm earth embraced you, Johnnie 
and your loved ones gathered around. 

And the Weebills sang their chorus, Johnnie 
and the Wattle Bird chuffed his reply 

The kindest wish of us all Johnnie was 

Sleep, Johnnie, Sleep. 


Tom Patullo 


Writings in Stone 
Author: John Kellam, reprinted from “The Bendigo Naturalist’ Vol.1, No.2, December 1967 


In the study of the history of ancient man, much light has been shed by the study of rock carvings 
and drawings, common to many primitive races throughout the world. The unearthing of engraved 
tablets of stone by archaeologists and others, have also helped in providing knowledge of the 
history of early civilised man. One such example was the discovery of the famous ‘Rosetta 
Stone’, a slab of granite engraved in three languages. With the deciphering of the writings on this 
stone, a key was provided to the reading of ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic, which had puzzled 
scientists for many years. This was regarded as a great ‘break-through’ in Archaeological circles, 
and our knowledge of earlier civilisations was greatly expanded. 


In the rocks of Bendigo, we too have our ‘writings in stone’, and from these writings the history 
of an ancient fauna (the earliest inhabitants of Bendigo) can be traced. To the early gold miners 
these curious pencil-like marks were a novelty only, but to the geologist they were a means of 
classification of these rocks by comparison with similar types in other parts of the world. They 
also provide a means to determine the age of the various layers of rock, But what are these 
markings ? - and how did they get into the rocks ? 


They are the fossilised remains of primitive animals called Graptolites, that lived in the ancient sea 
some 350 - 430 million years ago (give or take a few million). Mud and sand were washed into 
the sea by the rivers and the pounding of the waves on the shore, and layers of silt were deposited 
on the bottom, along with many of the graptolites which had died from natural or other causes. 
The period in which this deposition was going on is known to geologists as the Ordovician period, 
and takes its name from a place in Wales were rocks containing graptolites were first discovered, 
the area being inhabited at one time by a tribe of people called Ordivices. The Ordovician period 
lasted some 80 - 90 million years, during which time some 16 000 feet of silt was laid down in the 
sea, together with the remains of creatures living in the same sea. No plants or animals existed on 
the land at this time. The first fossils of land plants were found in the Silurian rocks of Australia 
aged about 300 million years. 


At the end of the Ordovician period, a great upheaval of the land mass forced the sea to retreat, and 
it became dry land again. The alternate layers of sand and mud gradually hardened into rocks and 
became sandstone and shales respectively. They are known as Sedimentary rocks (laid down as 
sediments in water) or Stratified rocks (rocks which show streaks or striations due to the different 
layers of sediment). Later, due to enormous E.-W. side pressure, probably caused at least in part, 
by the shrinking of the earth’s crust, these rocks were buckled into a series of wave-like folds, 
with the original horizontal bedding planes now at a steep angle. Later still, solutions containing 
silica (quartz) with gold and other minerals were forced up into the cracks in these folds, thus 
becoming what are now known as the Saddle Reefs of Bendigo. 


Since this folding took place, the rocks have been constantly wearing away by natural erosion, 
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with the result that the edges of the bedding planes are now exposed at the surface where they 
extend in a nearly N. and S. direction, thus acting as a compass to the bushman. The quartz reefs 
have also been exposed as outcrops, their gold content being left in the surface clays, or washed 
into the gullies or streams along with gravels and silt. The water-worn gold, mined from these 
gullies is known as alluvial gold, and the gullies themselves are known to the miners as alluvial 
diggings or leads. 


It has been estimated that up to two miles of surface have been worn off the rocks of Bendigo, 
since they first became dry land. This may seem a huge amount of wear, but the average erosion 
per year works out to less than half of one thousandth of an inch. But, let us now return to the 
rocks which have not been worn away, and to the writing therein. 


The word graptolite is derived from two greek words, ‘grapho’ - I write, and ‘lithos’ - a stone, 
hence the title of this article. These animals are believed to belong to the phylum Coelenterata, and 
to the class Hydrozoa. This phylum includes the Corals, Jellyfish, Sea Anemones etc. Graptolites 
lived in a colony of many small individuals either attached to sea weeds, or free floating. It is 
thought they obtained their food, consisting of microscopic organisms, in the water, by means of 
tiny tentacles which extended from the mouth. Their forms were many and varied, and in the 
rocks of Bendigo, the fossilised remains of many different species can be found. All have the 
typical saw-tooth pattern, each tooth representing one single individual, but the over-all shape 
varies considerably. Some are elliptical, or shaped like a leaf, and are called Phyllograptus, whilst 
other variously branched forms are known as Tetragraptus, Didymograptus, etc. In the fossil, the 
original animal tissue has been replaced by a mineral such as calcite, carbon, or iron sulphide, and 
in the rocks nearer the surface, this sulphide has oxidised to the brown iron oxide, Limonite. 
Graptolites first appeared in the rocks at the end of the Cambrian period, reached their peak in 
numbers during the Ordovician period, and became extinct by the end of the following Silurian 
period. All species did not die out at the same time, nor did they appear in the rocks at the same 
time, so by noting the prevalence and association of particular species (zone fossils) in the layers of 
rocks, geologists have been able to divide the Ordovician rocks into many zones according to their 
age. Most of the rocks in Bendigo belong to the Lower Ordovician or the older rocks of the period. 
To the east of Bendigo, a major fault line known as the Whitelaw Fault, extends for many miles in 
the N-S direction. Evidence of this fault can be seen at the surface, on the right hand side of 
Mclvor Road, between the top of the second hill and the brickworks. A downwards thrust on the 
eastern side of a few thousand feet, or an upward thrust on the western side of this fault line, 
seems to have occurred, with the result that the upper or younger rocks on the eastern side have 
been partly protected from erosion. These rocks are classified as Middle Ordovician, and the 
fossils contained in them (Diplograptus and Glossograptus being common) differ considerably 
from those of the older rocks on the western side of the fault. Further eastwards towards the Axe 
Creek, fossils such as Jsograptus caduceus occur, which signifies that the rocks here belong to the 
Castlemainian zone of the Lower Ordovician. Fossil graptolites are fairly common in the Bendigo 
rocks, especially near the reservoirs at Spring Gully and Specimen Hill. 

Occasionally, when the harder and non-porous rocks are split open, a beautiful fern-like pattern is 
exposed. Do not be misled into assuming that this is a fossil of a plant. It is caused by the 
penetration of solutions containing manganese, into the very fine cracks in the rocks, and later 
being oxidised into the dark coloured manganese dioxide. They are known as dendrites, or 
Dendritic Markings, and are not uncommon. 


The writing in the rocks are only for those who can read their message. Like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics they are sometimes difficult to understand, but I hope that this brief introduction has 
given you at least some idea of how to read the ‘writings in stone’. 


Some important zone fossils that can be found in Bendigo’s shales and sandstones: 


SEMA A 
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. Phyllograptus typus 

. Isograptus caduceus 

. Tetragraptus approximatus 
Didymograptus protobifidus 
. Tetragraptus fruticosus 3 Br. 
. Tetragraptus fruticosus 4 Br. 
. Didymograptus extensus 


ADM WNE 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observer Group 


Observations 
Black-chinned Honeyeater (5) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 18/4/95 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (1) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 24-30/4/95 
White-browed Babbler (7?) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 5/5/95 
White-naped Honeyeater (heard) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 12/4/95 
Whistling Kite (4; 2ad., 2juv.) Gunnlee Estate, Lake Eppalock, 9/4/95 
Swift Parrot (heard) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 29/4/95 

2 % (c.10) Lyell State Forest, 28/4/95 

ca ” (2) Mandurang State Forest, near Spring Gully Res., 31/4/95 
Sipsiee Quail-thrush (1) Pioneer Road, One Tree Hill R. P., 12/4/95 

¢ ” (1) Mandurang State Forest,near Spring GUlly Res., 31/4/95 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (2) Lyell State Forest, 28/4/95 
Crimson Rosella (2) Lyell State Forest, 28/4/05 
Golden Whistler (1) Lyell State Forest, 3/5/95 
Diamond Firetail (c.12) off Mills Road, Mosquito Creek. 2/5/95 
Southern Whiteface (2) Shanahans Road, Mosquito Creek, 2/5/95 
Flame Robin (3) Bowles Road, Mosquito Creek, 2/5/95 

Ys ” (1) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 5/5/95 
White-throated Needletail (c.70) Eaglehawk, 16/3/95 
Rainbow Lorikeet (2) Lake Neanger, 14/4/95 
Eastern Spinebill (1) Guys Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye, 3-7/5/95 
Rose Robin (1) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 25/4/95 


Notes 

Swift Parrots have returned to mainland Australia after migrating from Tasmania where they breed. 
They are often seen in the Bendigo district from around April to September, and feed on flowering 
eucalypts, such as Ironbarks, as well as lerps and psyllids. It is urged that all observations of this 
species are recorded and submitted to the group, as it is now classified as a threatened species. 

The Spotted Quail-thrush has often been reported from the Pioneer Road, One Tree Hill Regional 
Park area, where the undulating landscape, combined with grassy and rocky environments, seem 
to offer good habitat for the species. This is not unlike the habitat in the Mandurang State Forest, 
where a bird was also sighted. 

Diamond Firetails are listed as declining in Box-Ironbark woodland, and small flocks, rather than 
sightings of individuals or pairs , are encouraging. 

Rainbow Lorikeets have only been reported five times in the history of the bird observers group. 
The pair at Eaglehawk were seen in Sugar Gums for only a couple of days. 

Rose Robins are also rare migrants to this district, but seem to appear in the Sedgwick area most 
years. The bird is smaller that Scarlet and Flame Robins, and often forages in the eucalypt canopy, 
making observations difficult at times. Occasionally, it does venture down to lower heights, as it 
did on this occasion at Sedgwick. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT (ACF) Vol. 23 No.1 February 1995 


‘The Darling: A River Running Out of Time’ by Jason Alexander and Tim Fisher points out that 
‘the health of Australia’s river systems has never been worse’. Outbreaks of blue-green algae, 
irrigation, pollution and salinity are all taking their toll. Native fish populations have rapidly 
decreased, and many once-beautiful billabongs, lakes and wetlands are dying. Nowhere is this 
seen more Clearly than in the Darling River system. 


‘Turning Down the Heat’ by Peter Kinrade reports on Australia’s greenhouse obligations and 
options. Governments, individuals and businesses can make a difference to this most serious and 
complex issue of global warming; some suggestions are given. 


‘Consensus in Cairo’ by Dianne Proctor reports on the debates and outcomes from the United 
Nations international conference on population and development held in Egypt last year, and 
stresses the need for Australia to implement those measures it has agreed to put in place. 


‘Rangelands Pastoralism: Is It Sustainable?’ presents both sides of this debate. Rangelands are 
defined as generally native grasslands, shrublands and woodlands, covering a large portion of the 
arid and semi-arid regions of Australia. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No. 751 April 1995 


‘Effects of the Drought’ by Mick Janetzki and others outlines how bird life has fared throughout 
the dry. Reduction of habitat has brought more sightings of some species, and less of others. 
Changes have also been observed in feeding behaviour and breeding habits. 


“Sweet Danger’ by Russell Trainor reports on the impact of feral bee competition with hollow- 
using birds and mammals in the Maryborough(Vic) area. The extent of hive colonisation of 
hollows and nest boxes, and the means of eradication are described. 


‘Steep and Sometimes Slippery Slopes’ by Rodger Elliot outlines the difficulty of finding 
suitable plants to use on embankments or steeply Sloping areas in the garden. Such sites may be 
extremely dry at the top grading to over-moist at the base. The plants suggested will- also 
provide good habitat for birds and insects. 


Other publications received this month: 


Environment Victoria (CCV) April 1995 
Biolinks (Biological Diversity) March 1995 
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News from the Northern Territory 
{this letter by Don Franklin was addressed to Bill Holsworth. The part which might be of interest 
to Bendigo Field Naturalists is reprinted here) 


A short note from the Top End, where it is always pleasantly warm! The Wet season is over at 
last, a record wet Wet, 95 ” (2375mm). The Dry season south-westerly breezes have set in and 
humidity levels have dropped markedly, but it hasn’t cooled down yet. 


Have just returned from ten days on the Barkly Tableland, assisting with a mammal, reptile, bird 
and ant survey. Perhaps you’ve been there; in case not - it is an interminably vast, semi-arid 
blacksoil grassy plain with occasional groves and more extensive stands of woodland. It was 
fascinating, though very hard work, 12-14 hours per day, hot and windy, digging pitfalls with a 
hand-held power auger, shovel and crowbar etc... The four mammals recorded were: Red 
Kangaroo, Feral Cat, Stripe-faced Dunnart Sminthopsis macroura and the Long-tailed Planigale 
Planigale ingrami. We caught about ten individuals each of the latter two species, the Dunnart in 
Elliotts* (!) and pitfalls, the Planigale in pitfalls only. Of about ten species of reptiles, two appear 
to be undescribed species, a Bearded Dragon and a Whip Snake. The birds included the Flock 
Bronzewing (common), Inland Dotterel and the Pied Honeyeater. 


On the way down we drove through the Lancewood (Acacia shirleyi) country, and it was there that 
we had a good look at a freshly road-killed Nail-tail Wallaby. This country is also the home of the 
Spectacled Hare-wallaby. ' 


I’ve moved into a new flat. It is in inner suburban Darwin, fairly close to the mangroves of 
Darwin Harbour and the Botanic Gardens. It is comfy and spacious and much quieter than my 
previous flat. 
The address is: 2/19 Westralia St. 

Stuart Park, NT, 0820 Phone: 089 815154 


(editor’s note: Don, in his letter, especially asked Bill Holsworth to put the address and the 
phone number in Whirrakee.) 


*{Elliott traps are baited cage traps for catching small mammals -ed.] 


On Taking and Striking Tip Cuttings 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Why not try and grow a cutting of that attractive bush you saw groing in your friend’s garden or 
leaning over a fence somewhere. The various Correas are the easiest to strike, so why not try one 
for a start ? 


The following are the desirable procedures. 


SELECTION OF CUTTING MATERIAL 

Select a bush that has finished flowering and has fresh young growing tips on it. To select a 
growing tip of the right maturity, bend a tip over and release it. If the tip springs back to original 
shape it is right for cutting material. 

The evening before you intend to select the cutting material, give the donor bush a good watering. 
Collect your cuttings early next morning in a moistened plastic bag, seal the bag and keep it away 
from direct sunshine. 
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PREPARATION OF CUTTING MIX 

The mix in which you intend to grow your cuttings should be prepared the day before collecting your 
cuttings so that they will be planted into the mix in as fresh a condition as possible. Use a mixture of 
75% finely crushed and washed quartz, or coarse, clean, washed creek gravel and 25% peat moss 
mixed together and evenly moistened previously to the final preparation of the cuttings, with the pots 
filled firmly to the top lip. 5 inch black poly pots are quite adequate to take 12 or 15 cuttings. 


PREPARING CUTTINGS FOR PLANTING 

Having kept your cutting material as fresh as possible, prepare each cutting as follows. Select a 
convenient size and length for each cutting, cut with a sharp knife or sharp secateurs, just below a leaf 
node, leaving at least six or more leaves to the tip of the cutting. Remove these upper leaves with a 
clean, sharp cut. Do not allow bark to peel back along the stem. Be sure to leave the two top leaves, 
or a pair of leaves at the top of the cutting together with the tender growing tip intact. When dealing 
with a number of cuttings, either plant each one as it is prepared into your pot or stand it in a glass of 
water to keep fresh while you prepare other cuttings. 

Remove carefully any buds or flowers. 


PLANTING YOUR CUTTINGS 

A rooting powder may be used if desired. I have grown many cuttings without any rooting powder. 
A dop stick is desirable to make a hole in the firm mix to accommodate the stem of the cutting so that 
it may be placed freely in the ground without forcing it. Push the dop stick into the mix, place your 
cutting in the resultant hole to perhaps one third of its length and firm the mix around the stem of the 
cutting. When all cuttings are in place in the pot, water them thoroughly. The pot must drain freely. 
If a rooting hormone is used, when the cutting is ready to plant in the pot, first dip the end of the 
cutting into clean water, then into the rooting hormone, tap off any surplus PONCE and proceed as 
before to plant the cutting. 


SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT 

Some people like to place a plastic bag over the cuttings to conserve humidity. To do this, obtain four 
thin cane skewers, insert them at equal distances around the edge of the pot, and press them down to 
the bottom. This will leave sufficient room in the 5 inch poly pot to place a plastic bag upside down 
over the skewers and cuttings. The open end of the bag will fall outside the top of the pot, and seal 
near enough to airtight if dampened a little. 

The above procedure I have found unnecessary, if you have a cold shade house with filtered morning 
sunshine (50% shadecloth) 

Remember to spray water every day, every 3rd or 4th day if your cuttings are coverd with a plastic 
bag. 

Watch closely for any sign of new growth in the tip of your ar if there is, it will show that all is 
well and your cutting is alive. Continue with your watering for some time, to allow your cutting to 
develop a root system. . 

At the appropriate time prepare your pots to take the young cuttings. Do not use a large pot for a 
start, it is better to pot up in small stages. 

Use a good potting soil, highly fertilised with a slow release fertiliser. 

When first knocking the cuttings from their pot, proceed carefully, as the roots can easily be broken at 
the junction to the cutting stem. 


Good luck with your cuttings. 
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Letter to the Editor 
Author: Judith Clark 


Comments on “A small, thin, grey, black-tipped mammal’ s tail stuck in the mud” by Salli Dearricott 
and Calum Walker 


Iam wondering if Salli and Calum are accusing the right culprit. 

My mother lives in the Healesville district surrounded by native bushland. On visiting my mother’s 
place one day I was told that she had temporarily been given the care of a young, very playful cat. 
What fascinated me was the cat’s favourite “toy” - a possum’s tail. 

The possum tail was quite flexible and was obviously acquired by the cat. I was horrified. 

On my next trip to my mother’s house the cat was still playing with the possum tail but it had become 
still and inflexible. 

I am glad to report that my mother no longer has the care of the cat. 


Editor’s note: 


With regards to the photo reprinted on the back cover of the May Whirrakee (Excursion to Wyperfeld 
National Park) we have received some additional information from John Ipsen. 

The unknown female Club member in the centre of the group is Ruth Baker who at that time was 
matron of Bendigo Base Hospital. She is well remembered for coming on the group’s campouts. 
She had her own one person tent and would come down to the campfire with a preserved fruit tin 
with a wire handle in lieu of a billy, well blackened by numerous heatings over various campfires. 


Tom Patullo left on his own ? 
(Photographer: Jan Orr) 


Below is the Syllabus as of May. Further details or any changes will be announced on the diary page 
every month as usual. 


Date Guest Speaker for Date Excursion 
General Meeting 
June 14 Ken Beasley & Elaine Campbell June 18 Visit to Judy and Neil 
“Roadside Vegetation in the Clark’s at the Wellsford 
Bendigo District” Forest. 
July 12 Roy Speechley July 16 Visit to the Whipstick 
“Parks in the Goldfields” (details not confirmed) 
August 9 Dr Brian Coman August 13 _—- Visit to Big Hill Range 
“Fox Control and Wildlife Manage- and Sedgwick. Leaders: 
ment at Puckapunyal” Rob and Glenise Moors 
September 13 President’s Address Visit to Axe Quarry at 
= Mt William 
Leader: Rod Fyffe 
October 11 Visit to Leaghur State 
— Park (subject to flooding) 
Leader: Roy Speechley 
November 8 Peter Howden Visit to Cactus Gardens 
. Environmental Weeds - 
Management Issues” 
December Christmas Break-up 
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Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and Agriculture, 
comer Taylor Street and Midlands Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 

June 14, 7:30pm _- 

Speakers: Ken Bensley and Elaine Campbell will be talking about “Roadside iectaHon in the 
Bendigo District” . 


Excursion \. ae 

June 18 

Visit to Judy and Neil Clark’s place (Wellsford Forest, near O’Keefe Trail) 

Bring your lunch. We have been invited to plant a shrub or two on an island followed by afternoon tea. 
Meet at 10am at Havlin Street as usual. The detailed route to the property had not been finalised by the 
time this issue went to print. If you are interested in attending this excursion, either find out more at the 
next general ea or ring Warwick Bates (41 1980). 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday June 2, 7:30pm 
Speaker: John Robinson will talk about the wildlife of Puckapunyal 
Bird of the Night: White-winged Triller 


Friday July 7, 7:30pm 

Ray Wallace will give a talk about some birds and habitats to the north of Bendigo and how some 
species have increased/decreased in numbers over the years. 

Bird of the Night: Owlet Nightjar 


Supper 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 
This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential supper 
supplies. 
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